THE MONSTERS3 BALL

"Our age of the Antonines, my dear fellow, came to an end in 1914,
and our Marcus Aurelius was called Armand Fallieres ..."

Some guests, on leaving, had left the front door open. Jean-Noel had
no need to ring. He crossed the hall with the parakeets, heard voices
in the drawing-room, went to the curtains and saw the assembled com-
pany through the fringed divide and the clouds of blue smoke that
hung about them. He lacked the courage to go in. What could he
say? What reason could he give for his return? "I have no right to
compromise her," he thought. Ines was laughing and pouring out
champagne.

Jean-Noel stood there for a moment, hoping against hope that some
telepathic communication would make his presence known to her. She
must feel that he was there. "Gome, Ines, come," he prayed.

But she failed to hear his secret summons, and moved away to the
farther end of the drawing-room.

Jean-Noel left the curtain and went down the passage to Ines's
room.

"I'll wait for her here," he thought; "they won't stay on indefin-
itely."

A silver lamp on a low table cast a dim light over the contrived dis-
order of jade cups, icons, ivory paper-knives and rich modern bindings.
Here all sound was deadened by dark-brown velvet. The huge, low
bed was concealed under an enormous chinchilla coverlet, whose silver
sheen glowed provocatively among the brown shadows. A bunch of
tuberoses exhaled a heavy, heady scent. In a corner of the room stood
a little ebony and mother-of-pearl desk; it was so low that Ines was
accustomed to write at it on her knees, as if adopting an attitude of
prayer before her own genius. Sometimes, when Jean-Noel had been
there, he had seen her go to the little desk and cover a sheet of rice-
paper, thick as an invitation card, with her enormous writing, while he
lay silent and naked on the bed.

"I shall never, never forget this room," he often thought, "No other
room in the world can hold so much happiness for me."

And tonight, more than ever, he felt that this room was his only
asylum, his only shelter.

Jean-Noel threw himself on the fur coverlet and buried his face in
the pillows. The orange-coloured silk of the pillow-case was impreg-
nated with the smell of Ines, a dark, musky, heavy odour. And Jean-
Noel began crying into the silk, into the scent, because his nerves were
stretched to breaking-point.

"When will she come," he wondered, "when will these people go?
I ought not to cry, I ought not to show myself to her in this state."

He gave way to self-pity and let his tears flow on to the pillow-case,

Suddenly he heard footsteps, Ines's footsteps, and sat up, his tears
over, the weight in his breast already half-relieved.                            ;
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